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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED. —I. 





About 250 years ago a small volume was 
put forth by one “John Peters, learned 
scholar and author,” which had the following 
long-winded title: ““A New Way to make 
Latin Verses, whereby any one of ordinary 
capacity, that only knows the A, B, C, and can 
count nine, though he understands not one 
word of Latin, or what a verse means, may be 
plainly taught to make thousands of Hex- 
ameter and Pentameter Verses, which shall 
be true Latin, true Verse, and Good Sense!” 
The present articles must not be expected to 
accomplish so stupendous a result ; their ob- 
ject will have been fulfilled if they somewhat 
help writers to use better, clearer English. 
The suggestions made are set down at ran- 


dom, beginning with a few general sugges- 
tions. 

Be careful that the article is used whenever 
it is needed. For instance, “The red and 
white dahlias were most admired,” properly 
means the dahlias in which both these colors 
were blended. “The red and the white 
dahlias” implies two species. 

The grammatical number of a verb should 
agree with that of its subject, and not with 
that of its predicate. Thus, the sentences, 
“Death is the wages of sin,” and “The 
wages of sin are death,” are properly written. 

In changing from a past tense to the pres- 
ent, when the same nominative remains, the 
form of the verb should continue unaltered. 
Thus, instead of saying “He was traveling 
and travels,” say, “He was traveling and is 
traveling.” 

A fruitful source of mistakes in language 
is in the linking together of two or more in- 
appropriate tenses, or in the misuse of one. 
Many commit blunders of these kinds. <A 
few corrected examples of such are here 
given :— 

“His text was that God was love” ; the 
sentence should be written, “His text was 
that God is love.” 

“This painting was preserved and exhibited 
for the last century”; say, “has been pre- 
served and exhibited.” 

“Tt was the last act he intended to have 
performed” ; say, “to perform.” 

Adverbs are often inelegantly used instead 
of adjectives; as, “the then ministry,” for 
“the ministry of that time.” 

Of prepositions, it has been frequently 
said that no words in the language are so 
liable to be incorrectly used. For example, 
“The love of God” may mean either “ His 
love to us,” or, “our love to Him.” 

Many more of these particles are inele- 
gantly, if not ambiguously, used. Instead of 
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“the natives were a different race to what 
they are now,” say, “ different from.” 

? doubts if his friend will come,” is not 
so Medake and accurate as, “He doubts 
whether his friend will come.” 

“The business would suit any one who 
enjoys bad health.” [From an advertisement 
in a New York daily paper.] Few persons 
who have bad health can be said to enjoy it. 
Use some other form of expression : as, one 
in delicate health, or, one whose health is bad. 

“We have no corporeal punishment here,” 
said a schoolmaster. Corporeal is opposed to 
spiritual. Say, corporal punishment.  Corpo- 
real means having a body. 

“He rose up, and left the room”; leave 
out up, as it would be absurd to say rise down. 

“ This is a secret between you and 1” ; say, 
you and me. The construction requires the 
objective case in place of J, which is in the 
nominative. 

“John and Henry both read well, but John 
is the best reader” ; say, the better reader, as 
best can be properly used only when three or 
more persons, or objects, are compared. 

“Thompson was there among the rest.” 


This mode of expression, which is very com- 


mon, literally declares an impossibility. The 
signification of “the rest” is, those in addi- 
tion to Thompson, and of which Thompson 
formed no part ; he could not, therefore, be 
among them. A correct statement would be, 
“Thompson was there with the rest.” 

“The two first cows are the fattest,” said 
a farmer at an agricultural fair. He should 
have said, “the first two” ; there can be only 
one that is first—the other must necessarily 
be second. 

“It is an error ; you are mistaken” ; prop- 
erly one should say, you mistake. Mistaken 
means misapprehended ; “ you mistake,’ means 
“you misapprehend.” 

“Have you lit the fire, Bridget ?” ; 
lighted ; lit is now obsolete. 

“John is my oldest brother”; say, eldest. 
Elder and eldest are applied to persons — older 
and oldest to things. Usage, however, does 
not make these distinctions imperative. 

“The cloth was wove in a very short 
time” ; say, woven. 

“No extras or vacations” [from the pros- 


say, 


pectus of a schoolmistress ] ; say, NOR vaca- 
tions. 

“Not as | know” ; say, that I know. 

“He would never believe but what I did 
it”; say, but that I did it. 

“ He is quite as good as me” ; say, as good 
as I. Also, instead of as good as him, say, as 
good as he. In both these instances am or is 
must be mentally supplied at the end of the 
phrase, to suggest the meaning; and the 
pronouns should, therefore, be in the nomi- 
native case. 

“ Many an one has done the same”’ ; say, 
many a one. <A, and not an, is also used before 
the long sound of u, that is, when u forms a 
distinct syllable of itself : as, a unit, a union, a 
university ; it is also used before eu: as, a 
euphony, and likewise before the word ewe : 
as, a ewe ; we should also say, a youth, not 
an youth. 

“T have rang several times” ; say, rung. 
“You have drank too much of it”; say, 
drunk. 

“Who do you mean?” say, whom. 

“Was it her who called me?” say, she. 

“He has got my slate”; omit got ; has is 
sufficient for the sense. The addition of got, 
though not ungrammatical, but gradually be- 
coming obsolete, does not in any degree 
strengthen the meaning. 

Purpose and propose: these two words, 
which are often confounded, are entirely dis- 
tinct in meaning. To purpose means to in- 
tend ; to propose means to offer a proposition. 

“The two friends conversed together for an 
hour ” ; omit together, as the full meaning of 
this word is implied in con, which means with, 
or together, or in company. 

“T have often swam across the Hudson” ; 
say, swum. 

“T found my friend better than I expected 
to have found him” ; say, to find him. 

“T intended to have written a letter yester- 
day” ; say, to write ; as, however long it now 
is since I thought of writing, “to write” was 
then present to me, and must still be con- 
sidered as present, when I recall that time 
and the thoughts of it. 

Shall and will are often confounded, or mis- 
used. The following suggestion will be of 
service to the reader: Mere futurity is ex- 
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pressed by shall in the first person, and by 
will in the second and third ; the determination 
of the speaker by will, in the first, and shall, in 
the second and third. For example : “J shall 
go by the way of Halifax,’ simply expresses 
an event about to take place—as also you 
will, and they will; I will expresses deter- 


mination—as also you shall and they shall. - 


Brightland has 
stanza :— 


the following illustrative 


“In the first person simply shall foretells ; 

In will a threat, or else a promise, dwells. 
Shall, in the second and the third, does threat ; 
Will, simply, then, foretells the future feat.” 

“ Without the grammatical form of a word 
can be recognized at a glance, little progress 
can be made in reading the language” [ from 
a work on the study of the Latin language ] ; 
say, Unless the grammatical, etc. The use of 
without for unless is a very common mistake. 

“ They ride about in small carriages, which 


are called flies” ; write the last word flys ; 
flies is the plural of fy, the insect. 

“I have not traveled this twenty years” ; 
say, these twenty years. 

“He is very much the gentleman” ; say, He 
is a very gentlemanly man, or, He is very gentle- 
manly. 

“He strived to obtain an appointment” ; 
say, strove. 

Before the words heir, herb, honest, honor, 
and hour, and their compounds, instead of 
the article a, we make use of an, as the fA is 
not sounded ; likewise before words begin- 
ning with h, that are not accented on the first 
syllable : such as heroic, historical, hypothesis, 
etc., as, “an heroic action” ; “an historical 
work” ; “an hypothesis that can scarcely be 
allowed.” 

Walton Burgess. 

New York, N. Y. 





KEEPING THE TYPEWRITER CLEAN. 


A good many writers apparently fail to 
realize the necessity of keeping the typewriter 
clean. They go on using the machine day 
after day, week after week, even, it would 
seem, month after month, without ever tak- 
ing the trouble to pick the dirt out of the 
face of the letters, until a, and e, and o come 
to look pretty much alike, and their work 
generally has a muddy look, and is often 
difficult to read. 

Sometimes machines in constant use for 
making copy get into such bad condition that 
the manuscript they make is hardly as legible 
as ordinary handwriting. It is easy to under- 
stand that editors look with disfavor on such 
manuscripts, and are inclined not to spend 
upon thém the time necessary to determine 
whether they are good or not. At any rate, 
editors are always prejudiced against them, 
and the writers who send them out put them- 
‘selves at a disadvantage by their carelessness. 

Every typewriter ought to be ¢leaned thor- 


oughly every little while, and kept constantly 
in condition to do perfect work. Every day 
care should be taken to wipe off the dust and 


see that the running parts are oiled. The 
work of the machine should be critically 
watched, and if any of the type faces get filled 
with ink from the ribbon or with dirt of any 
kind, the dirt should be picked out with a pin 
and the type faces brushed clean with benzine. 
A few minutes devoted to this work every 
day will be time well spent. Using a worn- 
out ribbon, too, is poor economy. 

Good typewriting helps to sell a manu- 
script, and poor typewriting tends to prevent 
its sale. An editor is always rejoiced to re- 
ceive a manuscript that is so good and in 
such good shape that he can send it to the 
printers without having to edit it at all. 
Writers who want to be successful should 
aim never to send out manuscripts of any 
other kind. Edward B. Hughes. 


CamBripGe, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

a *s 

Clement Shorter, the English critic, finds 
five kinds of successful novels: First, the 
novel of genius ; secondly, the work of the 


skilful manufacturer from history ;_ thirdly, 
the novel of indecency ; fourthly, the novel of 
bigotry, which plays upon the prejudices of 
the religious public; fifthly, the novel of 
commonplace reflection and cheap. claptrap 
conversation. Mr. Shorter apparently thinks 
that all but the novels of his first class could 
be profitably dispensed with. 


e * « 


Somebody who has evidently been reading 
the newspapers wants to know :— 

Why is a ruffian always burly ? 

Why is drapery always clinging ? 

Why is sweetness always cloying ? 

Why is an explorer always intrepid ? 

Why is a swoop always a fell swoop ? 

Why is a statesman always eminent ? 

Why is a bargain always extra special ? 

Why is one always chilled to the marrow ? 

And why, why, why is a conclusion always fore- 
gone ? 

a * 6 

Some interesting questions are raised in 
this letter, which the editor of THE WRITER 
has received from a subscriber : — 

“T sent one of the best, limited-edition, two-dollar 
copies of my book, ‘ , to the for re- 
view. The review, in this case alone, did not appear. 
| wrote them enclosing postage for the return of 
the book. I received a letter from them to the effect 
that they ‘received so many books that they could 
not review them all,’ but I did not get my book or 
my postage back. I then felt justified in sending 
them a bill for two dollars, to which I got no reply. 
Is this square business, or even professional eti- 
quette ? If it is, I am an anarchist. God forgive 


me!” 


The first question is : Just what is the re- 
sponsibility of an editor in the case of a book 
sent to him for review ? If the book is sent 
to him by the author or publisher without 
solicitation, it seems clear that the editor has 
no responsibility at all. He prints book re- 
views primarily in the interest of his readers, 
and of course he is the sole judge of what 
will be of interest to them. If he thinks 
that any new’ book, however much merit it 
may have, is not of special interest to his 
readers, why should he review #? The 
author, of course, sends his book hoping 
that the editor will bring it to public atten- 
tion. To do this the editor must give space 
that his business manager looks upon as 
worth so many dollars an inch, and in addi- 
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tion the time required for reading the book 
more or less critically and writing the re- 
view. If in his judgment—possibly mis- 
taken —the book is not one of special in- 
terest for his readers, why should he give 
this space and do this work? If he does 
review the book, in the interest of his 
readers, does not the author get in advertis- 
ing space considerably more than the cash 
value of a copy of the book, and so is he not 
really indebted to the editor? Why should 
he not look on the review of a book sent 
unsolicited as a favor rather than as a right ? 
x * > 
The retail price of the book in question 
was two dollars. Advertising space in the 
publication to which it was sent sells for sev- 
eral dollars an agate line. If the editor 
had simply acknowledged the receipt of the 
book in two lines of type, he would have 
given to the author for a copy of his book 
space for which an advertiser would have to 
pay much more in cash. As a matter of 
business, why should the author expect to 
be favored in this way ? 
a * 6 
Sending a book unsolicited to an editor 
does not make the editor responsible in any 
way. If he reviews the book, he does the 
author a favor. If he makes no mention of 
it, the author has no reason to complain. 
It is only natural, perhaps, that authors 
should overlook the fact that a book sent to 
an editor for review has little value to him 
unless it is of special interest to him or to 
his readers. The average editor takes home 
for his library only a very few of the review- 
books that he receives— mostly books of 
reference, or of travel, or of biography, or 
other books of lasting value. Novels and 
other books of temporary interest he may 
give as presents to his friends. The rest of 
the books received —probably the greater 
part — are bundled up from time to time and 
sent to the second-hand book man for what 
they will bring—a few cents for each 
volume. It is not flattering to authors, of 
course, to think that their books are re- 
garded in this unromantic way, but such is 
the melancholy fact. The receipt of review 
books in any large editorial office arouses no 


enthusiasm in the editorial breast. To the 
editor it means only that there is so much 
more work for him to do; to the business 
manager only that there is so much more 
space that he must give. 

~ * * 

This answer to the first question raised has 
already suggested in part the answer to the 
second: ‘“‘ What is the responsibility of the 
editor in case an author asks to have an un- 
noticed review-book returned?” Of course, 
simple courtesy would say that the author’s 
request should be complied with. Compli- 
ance, however, might not be always pos- 
sible. The book might already have been 
disposed of. Books inevitably accumulate 
in editorial offices, and they are got rid of 
as soon as possible. The author, of course, 
would not expect an editor to return his 
book in case of non-review unless return 
postage were sent with it in the first place 
for that purpose. If, in the case which raised 
this question, when the request for return, 
accompanied by postage, was received the 
book was in the office, the editor should 
have returned it, as a matter of courtesy, 
but he was not bound to spend his time look- 
ing it up to see what had become of it, any 
more than he was bound to notice it. If 
he could not return the book he should, of 
course, have sent back the return postage. 

W. H. H. 


STAGE RIGHTS IN MAGAZINE 
STORIES. 





A decision of great importance to authors 
has been rendered by Judge Hazel, of the 
circuit court of the United States for the 
southern district-of New York, in the suit 
brought by the estate of Henry J. W. Dam, 


to restrain public performance of the 
play entitled “The Heir to the Hoorah.” 
As the Publishers’ Weekly points out, Judge 
Hazel has brushed aside technicalities and 
difficulties, and has ruled vigorously that the 
copyright notice in a magazine covers all the 
contents of the magazine, and that such copy- 
right protects the author not only against 
the use of the form in which he has put his 
work, but of the central thought or idea 
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which is its original feature. Thus he has 
enjoined a play which adopts the central fea- 
ture of a story, although the language and 
setting have been modified. Following is the 
full text of the decision : — 


Hazet, J. This suit in equity was brought 
to restrain the defendant, the Kirke La 
Shelle Company, from producing or publicly 
performing the dramatic play or composition 
entitled “ The Heir to the Hoorah.” The bill 
alleges that the play is an unauthorized 
dramatization of the published story entitled 
“The Transmogrification of Dan.” It Is 
first to be considered herein whether the 
story was protected by statutory copyright. 
Complainant’s intestate, who was the author 
of the story, sold it to the Ess Ess Publish- 
ing Company, which later published the story 
with other articles in its copyrighted number 
of the Smart Set, issued in September,’ 1901. 
After the alleged infringement of the novel- 
ette, the publishing company assigned back 
to the author its copyright of the September 
issue of the magazine, the assignment, how- 
ever, simply covering and including the story 
or novelette in controversy, together with all 
claims and demands against infringers 
thereof. The defendant contends, first, that 
to secure a valid copyright of his authorship 
and the exclusive right to dramatize, the 


author must have copyrighted the literary 
production, or the copyright must have been 


taken out by the purchaser; and, second, 
that there was no sale of the copyright, but 
simply of the manuscript or literary composi- 
tion. But this contention is not thought 
maintainable, for by Section 4952 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, not only 
authors have the right to translate and 
dramatize their literary productions, but pro- 
prietors or owners by assignment upon com- 
plying with the statute are given the exclu- 
sive right of printing and vending the same, 
The unconditional sale of the story entitled 
the purchaser to protection from piracy upon 
securing a statutory copyright, and, more- 
over, it could be and was, in fact, copyrighted 
by the owners thereof by simply filing with 
the librarian of Congress the title-page of 
the magazine and complying with the pro- 
visions of the statute relating to copyright- 
ing. It was not necessary to file a copy of 
the title of each article published in the 
magazine or of the author’s literary com- 
position, nor was it necessary that he should 
himself have secured the copyright so as to 
retain the right of dramatizing it. It was 
properly held in a recent case decided in this 
circuit by Judge Holt that an author can sell 
the exclusive right to print and publish his 
productions, the buyer thereby having the 
right to copyright it, though the author may 


withhold to himself. the right to dramatize. 
| Ford v. Blaney, 148 Fed. 642.] Hence, im 
the present case the sale or transfer of the 
literary composition prior to copyrighting 
vested the Ess Ess Publishing Company, in 
the absence of any reservation, with all the 
rights and privileges of the author, and gave 
it the right to secure the statutory copyright 
which thereafter it could assign to the author, 
his heirs or assigns. 

The next important question relating to 
the dramatization of the copyrighted literary 
composition by the defendant without the 
consent of the proprietor requires us to as- 
certain whether the subject or so-called plot 
of the story or novelette was original, and 
whether the defendant in producing the play 
or drama abstracted a material portion 
thereof. In cases of this character the in- 
quiry must be whether the substance of the 
literary composition has been taken to the 
injury of the complainant. Of course, if the 
plot or the language used by the author to 
develop the subject of the literary composi- 
tion or the combination of incidents narrated 
therein was not new, or if its principal fea- 
ture has been previously published, either in 
the form of a novel, story, or play, the com- 
plainant would not be entitled to the relief 
demanded, for in such case the author merely 
gave a new dress or coloring to an old 
theme or subject. But if the copyrighted 
literary composition or the theme or subject 
thereof was dramatized by another without 
the consent of the author, and reproduced by 
dialogue spoken by play actors, and scenes 
and incidents are introduced, coupled with 
stage situations by which the kernel of the 
literary composition is emphasized, then it 
may be fairly supposed that the playwright 
in giving a public performance of the drama 
endeavored to reap a profit or gain out of 
another’s industry, against which a court of 
equity has power to grant relief. Whether 
there is a substantial similarity between the 
copyrighted literary composition and the play 
performed by the defendant is a question of 
fact, and the court has found eomparison 
helpful to a decision. 

The expert witness for the plaintiff testifies 
that the theme or subject of the story is the 
change of the disposition and character of 
“Dan,” the central figure, from a man of 
submissive temperament in his household and 
toward his wife and mother-in-law, to a man 
of commanding and asserting mien upon his 
becoming a father. From this idea or con- 
ception, the author of the literary composi- 
tion, by his descriptive ability and by virtue 
of the use of apt words, has succeeded in de- 
veloping different characters, causing them 
to perform separate functions, and helping to 
emphasize the central idea that in “ Dan” 
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becoming a father, his previous self-abnega- 
tion, his effacement or submissiveness was 
at an end, making it instantly warrantable on 
his part to peremptorily assert his rights as 
the father of his child and protector of his 
home. This subject or theme of the copy- 
righted story is substantially imitated in the 
defendant’s play. No other play, drama, or 
literary production is called to my attention, 
and I have examined the exhibits in evidence, 
from which it may be ascertained that the 
subject of the author’s composition, together 
with the various characters which give it 
prominence, was not original. It is true, the 
dialogue of the drama is not in the words of 
the copyrighted story, but its exact phrase- 
ology was not necessary to the adaptation of 
the plot or subject, or the portrayal of the 
different characters to the play. The actors 
in the play, “ The Heir to the Hoorah,” por- 
tray or imitate the characters in the copy- 
righted story, and in addition thereto make 
use of incidents and situations which appar- 
ently give expression to the central theme 
or purpose of the author. Whatever of ad- 
dition has been introduced in the play does 
not obscure or emasculate the central figure 
of the story, namely, the rejuvenated hus- 
band. The copyrighted story was not strictly 
a dramatic composition, although its special 
features, its incidents, personages, episodes 
plainly indicated that it was not without 
dramatic interest, and could by appropriate 
dialogue, scenes, and stage business be trans- 
lated or expanded into a drama. It is enough 
if the essence of a play is taken from an 
original literary production, and it is held 
that one or more chapters of a novel is to be 
regarded as a dramatic composition. [ Drone 
on Copyright, p. 580.] The playwright of 
“The Heir to the Hoorah,” as already stated, 
has expanded the plot of the story, using 
different words. He has introduced addi- 
tional characters. He has cleverly staged the 
play, and by the use of language and char- 
acters has given the subject of the story an 
excellent interpretation. But all this is un- 
important if he has taken, as I think he has, 
the substance of complainant’s authorship. 
[ Emerson v. Davies, 3 Story, 782 ; Drone on 
Copyright, p. 433.] The playwright has 
testified that he did not use the plot or theme 
contained in the copyrighted story, but that 
the plot of the play was originated by him. 
Evidence has been introduced to show that 
the incidents and situations were familiarly 
known. But giving weight to the testimony 
of complainant’s witness, Mrs. Norris, it 
would seem to be established that the play- 
wright, without first obtaining the permission 
of the author or proprietor, plagiarized and 
imitated the complainant’s copyrighted liter- 
ary composition. The theatrical production 


above mentioned has been staged at great 
expense, and the elaborate scenery, stage 
effects, translation of the story into a dra- 
matic composition were the result of such 
valuable services and skill by the defendant 
that the court would hesitate to grant relief 
by injunction against the entire play, were it 
not that the pivotal feature of the play or the 
objectionable parts are seemingly inseparable 
from the theme of the story, and therefore 
adopting the general rule in cases, the said 
play or drama containing the literary matter 
which is the subject of this controversy must 
be enjoined. Probably the play or drama 
can be revamped to eliminate the aforesaid 
objectionable imitations. If such is the fact, 
and this may be shown on settlement of the 
restraining order, the injunction will simply 
cover such objectionable portions. Let com- 
plainant enter a decree in conformity with 
this decision with costs. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Henry A. Beers, whose poem, “ Love, 
Death, and Life,” appeared in Harper’s 
Magazing for January, has been professor of 
English literature at Yale University since 
1880. His first volume of poems, “ Odds and 
Ends,” was published in 1878, and was fol- 
lowed by “The Thankless Muse,” in 188s, 
and “The Ways of Yale,” published first in 
1895, with an enlarged edition in 1903. Since 
then Professor Beers has contributed poems 
to the leading magazines. A number of his 
poems have been included in the anthologies 
and sonnet collections, both in England and 
in America. Professor Beers is also the 
author of “A Century of American Litera- 
ture,” “From Chaucer to Tennyson,” “ Ini- 
tial Studies in American Letters,” and other 
books of similar character. 





Will Gage Carey, whose story, “The 
Wolf,” was printed in the Metropolitan for 
January, was born at Rochelle, IIl., but now 
lives in Atlanta, Ga., where he was at one 
time sporting editor of the Atlanta News. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Illinois, and while in college was a member 
of the University military band, and a num- 
ber of his stories pertain to band life, among 
them being “The Silent Trombone” and 
“When Heiny Led the Band,” which ap- 
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peared in the National Magazine, and “ Musi- 
cians of Moo-che-roo,” a cannibal isle yarn 
in the Gray Goose. Mr. Carey prefers to 
write baseball stories and stories of musi- 
cians and theatrical people. Of his baseball 
stories, “ The Fanatical Fans of Fantii Isle” 
(a humorous yarn of the cagpnibal islands ), 
“The Pitcher That Went Too Often,” and 
“The Out-Fielder from Oklahoma” are 
‘soon to appear. Mr. Carey had thirty short 
stories accepted during 1908. 


Floyd Dell, whose poem, “ Tamburlaine,” 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine for January, 
was born in 1887 at Barry, Ill., and has until 
recently made his home in Davenport, Ia. 
He is now a reporter on the staff of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post. His work in verse, 
some part of which has appeared in Harper’s, 
the Century, McClure’s, and other magazines, 
is an attempt to express, in the singing 
measures bequeathed to us by Herrick and 
the Elizabethan lyrists, some _ distinctly 
modern moods. His ambitions, however, lie 
in the direction of novel-writing, where he 
hopes to find greater freedom for the ex- 
pression of the ideas which he holds as a 
dynamist monist and Socialist. 

“Lyman Eastman,” the name signed to 
the story, “ The Revenge of Big Joe,” in the 
January Century, is the pen-name of a very 
busy professor of philosophy and education 
in the historic College of William and Mary, 
in Virginia. Professor H. E. Bennett is best 
known for his educational activities in 
Florida. He was graduated from the Pea- 
body Normal College and from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Although Professor Ben- 
nett has done: much writing in educational 
lines, “ The Revenge of Big Joe” is his first 
effort in the way of story-writing. His mul- 
tifarious college duties give almost no elbow- 
room for the exercise of literary proclivities. 


Herbert Kaufman, who is writing the se- 
ries of stories on Franklyn Poynter for the 
Popular Magazine, of which “ The Fifth John 
James” in the January number is one, is a 
well-known advertising man, besides being a 
newspaper and magazine writer and a novel- 


ist. Mr. Kaufman is only thirty years old, 
but at the age of nineteen he was city editor 
of a Washington newspaper, and at the age 
of twenty he was advertising manager of one 
of the largest department stores in Phila- 
delphia. Nine months ago he began a series 
of signed editorials on every-day topics, 
which were published on the first page of the 
Worker’s Magazine of the Chicago Tribune, 
and when these were transferred to the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald that paper increased its 
circulation by nearly 20,000 copies. The Red 
Book has also published several similar arti- 
cles of his. Mr. Kaufman’s series of twenty 
articles on advertising were published in 
more than 200 American newspapers. His 
novel, “ The Stolen Throne,” published sev- 
eral years ago, was one of the “six best 
sellers” for a while. The exploits of Frank- 
lyn Poynter, Commercial Free-Lance, as 
related in the Popular Magazine, are really 
business stories from the inside, for Mr. 
Kaufman is president of the Herbert Kauf- 
man & Handy Company, with offices in Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Randolph Marshall, author of the story, 
“The Fleet with Salt on Its Tail,” in the 
Popular Magazine for January, was born in 
Philadelphia, where his father, William L. 
Marshall, is one of the oldest members of 
the bar. For eighteen years Mr. Marshall 
has been engaged in active editorial work 
on newspapers in Philadelphia, London, and 
New York, and for the most part any liter- 
ary work that he has done has been disposed 
of through that handiest medium, the Sunday 
magazine. He is also the author of many 
one-act plays which have made the vaude- 
ville rounds. About a year ago Mr. Marshall 
rejoined the staff of the New York Herald, 
after an absence of nine years. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Brisbane. — Everybody has heard of Arthur 
Brisbane — everybody that talks and reads. 
Everybody knows him as the journalist who 
writes the editorials in the Hearst papers, re- 
ceiving therefor a salary in excess of that 
paid to the President of the United States. 
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William Inglis, writing intimately of the man 
in Harper’s Weekly, says : — 

“ There are so many Arthur Brisbanes that 
he is difficult to describe. Not one of them 
will stand still long enough to be weighed 
and measured. At one moment he is busy 
with the editorial thirteen-inch shells he 
hurls against the ‘ predatory rich’ ; the next 
he is all wrapped up»in the fate of a nest of 
helpless little blind mice who must die be- 
cause their mother has been trapped, or 
gravely and reverently discussing the char- 
acter of God, or urging men who criticise 
others to find out their own faults first, or 
speculating about the happy future when we 
shall easily work, and play, and live upon the 
floor of the ocean. His writings have the 
power of Niagara’s torrent and the delicacy 
of the radiant bow that hovers over it. Be- 
neath a surface of the utmost simplicity, his 
prose is possessed of a subtlety and force 
that captivate every reader. In the Hearst 
newspapers he addresses daily in every part 
of the United States an audience of several 
millions of Americans: entertains them, 
charms, startles, persuades, fascinates them. 
He is always urging, exhorting, driving them 
to THINK for themselves—and making 
them think his way. The crowd believes in 
him implicitly. The rich and powerful 
classes whom he bitterly assails hate his 
doctrine and like the man.” 

Mr. Inglis tells how Mr. Brisbane climbed 
the stairs at his home to a big work-room 
filled with books. “In the midst of this big 
room a phonograph with a long brown horn 
was perched on a plain little table that 
looked like the stand of a sewing machine. 
Brisbane threw a switch that set the phono- 
graph cylinder revolving, and he began to 
dictate an editorial. When he came down 
stairs an hour later he had three cylinders 
carefully wrapped in a paper box. 

“Ever since his early fame as a reporter 
Brisbane has been noted for turning out a 
tremendous lot of copy, so it was with no 
idle curiosity that I asked him what was the 
greatest number of editorials he had ever 
done in one day. 

“* Once I did thirty-two in a day,’ he re- 
plied.. ‘I began in the afternoon and dic- 





tated until I was through the last one. It 
was a case of need.’ 

“*You had your subjects all thought out 
in advance, of course ?’ 

“*No, I hadn't,’ he answered. ‘I had 
read the papers that day, as usual, and I had 
been looking around for a few days. It 
wasn’t a good way to work, though. I 
would n’t do it again.’ 

“ Consider the amount of labor compressed 
into that afternoon and evening : thirty-two 
editorials, averaging 1,000 words apiece! 
And then this extraordinary man probably 
worked as hard as ever next day. It is that 
wonderful resiliency, it seems to me, which 
chiefly distinguishes him from all other men. 
Other workers can toil prodigiously on occa- 
sion, but this man does a prodigious feat, 
then calmly proceeds about his business, as 
usual. Writing editorials is only part of his 
daily industry —probably not one-third 
of it.” 

FitzGerald.-— One day in 1859 a certain per- 
sonage by the name of Whiteley Stokes was 
walking along the streets of London. He 
paused in front of a book shop, being a lover 
of books, to look at the bargains offered in 
the stalls of the dealer outside his door. 
Fingering over the booklets in the penny 
box, he came upon a brown-covered pamph- 
let which had originally been published at 
five shillings, but which, appareftly, had met 
with such a poor reception that it had fallen 
to the level of the penny box. The pamphlet 
contained quatrains from the Persian of 
Omar Khayyam translated into English by 
an anonymous writer. Investing a penny, 
Stokes took the pamphlet home. After 
reading it, he passed it on to Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, who in turn read it and passed it 
on to Swinburne. All seemed to think that 
the verses were poetry of a high order, and 
spread the knowledge. It was discovered 
that the translation was by the well-known 
recluse, Edward FitzGerald, who two years 
previously had offered some of “the less 
wicked” of the quatrains to Frazer’s Maga- 
zine. The editor failing to recognize their 
merit, they did not appear in that publica- 
tion, and FitzGerald, tired of scanning the 
pages for them, gave them to his publisher, 
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Mr. Quaritch, who issued them in the five- 
shilling pamphlet. FitzGerald was born 
March 31, 1809, at Bredfield House, near the 
market town of Woodbridge, in Suffolk. He 
died June 14, 1883, at Merton Rectory, Nor- 
folk, and was buried at Boulge. — New York 
Tribune. 


_— 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Plot of a Sardou Play. —Sardou sat 
working at a scenic adaptation of Voltaire’s 
“Candide,” and it hung fire, not because 
there was no prospect of a dinner, but be- 
cause his pipe was empty and he had not a 
penny wherewith to buy tobacco. Suddenly, 
on opening a drawer of his table, he uttered 
a cry of joy at the sight of five or six tickets 
of a “wine company” which gave its cus- 
tomers a voucher for twenty centimes for 
every bottle purchased. A quarter of an 
hour afterward he was the happy possessor 
of a silver franc piece and some sous, besides, 

Picking up a scrap of paper off the sanded 
floor of the tobacco shop, he was about to 
light his weed, when the words “ Marie 
Laurent” caught his eye. The “ unconsid- 
ered trifle ” turned out to be the fragment of 
a letter from the well-known actress to her 
son Charles. Sardou put his find in his 
pocket, but on his way home his plot-weaving 
faculties, stimulated by the fumes of the to- 
bacco, at once reasserted themselves. 

“This is the innocent letter of a mother 
to her boy,” he said to himself. “ Suppos- 
ing, however, it had been the letter of a 
woman to her lover; and falling by a similar 
accident into the hands of the woman’s hus- 
band, wishing to light his cigar ——” 

The suggestion led to his play, “Les 
Pattes de Mouche.” — London Chronicle. 


Fashions in Fiction. —According to a dis- 
patch from London published last Sunday, 
there are indications that England is at the 
close of one literary era and on the eve of 
another. This conclusion was reached by a 
publisher who has been investigating recent 
sales of books in England. 

He stated that the English public no longer 
asked merely to be amused. He claimed that 


> 


“The Prisoner of Zenda” school of novel 
has lost interest, also problem novels. 

“All the signs of a declining epoch are 
here,” he maintained. 

And this view is borne out by what men 
say who know the book trade in New York. 
According to one of them, the ultra- 
romantic novel is quite dead. Only a few 
years ago books dealing with occurrences in 
mediaeval times were among the most popu- 
lar with the public. Now, according to the 
above-mentioned publisher, the public will 
have none of them. 

“Our firm,” he remarked, “had a couple 
of very unfortunate experiences recently with 
novels of this sort.” 

When he was asked whether he noted any 
particular tendency in the books being pub- 
lished and read just now, he said that he 
saw a great glut of books which “ attempt to 
make a novel out of a political tract.” 
Novels of this sort, he pointed out, were 
originally called into being by the success of 
“The Honorable Peter Stirling” some years 
ago. But, whereas that success was due pri- 
marily to the great interest attaching to the 
character of Peter Stirling himself as a man, 
aside from anything in the political side of 
the book, the new books — or many of them 
— make the political side their principal fea- 
ture. 

Another man connected with one of the 
largest publishing and book-selling houses in 
the city was inclined decidedly to apply what 
the London publisher said about the coming 
of a new literary era to this country, as well 
as to England. 

“ Readers of books,” he said, “ are becom- 
ing interested more and more in what is 
good, and losing interest in what is merely 
trivial. Although the ‘best sellers’ of to-day 
sell just as widely, even more widely, in some 
cases, than a few years ago, when they first 
began to command immense sales, there is 
much less chance nowadays for the obscure 
novel. This is due to over-production. 
Novels which a few years ago were sure to 
sell a few thousand copies, enough to justify 
publishers for putting them on the market, 
now fall flat. Hence there are signs that 
during the coming year this over-production 
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of mediocre fiction will be very much cur- 
tailed. From the lists of several publishers 
which I have already seen I feel sure of this. 

“Another very hopeful sign is the in- 
creased interest among readers in memoirs 
and essays. This year there are a number 
of books of this kind on the market — sev- 
eral about Napoleon, for instance — which 
are selling remarkably well. People really 
are reading this kind of literature more and 
more. Much interest has been shown of 
late, too, in books of travel.” — New York 
Times. 


A Higher Standard Needed in Fiction, — It 
is the plain truth that about ten times too 
many novels are now offered to the public. 
Even if they were all good, there would be 
danger of a surfeit. But since they are 
nearly all bad and the public has no “ poison 
squad” except harrassed and good-natured 
reviewers, who would rather praise books 
than read them, it is not surprising that the 
impression has got abroad that fiction is ex- 
hausted. A more critical attitude on the part 
of publishers would work wonders for the re- 
vival of the art. To refuse to print any 
novels because so many bad ones are being 
written would be the height of absurdity. 
But a publisher who would insist upon real 
merit as a condition of publication would find 
that the problem of over-supply would 
miraculously disappear. 

There are not, as a matter of fact, enough 
writers in the United States capable of really 
good work to give us a plethora. Let us put 
the people who write novels into five grades : 
(1) Geniuses; (2) conscientious artists ; 
(3) hurried professionals; (4) talented 
amateurs ; (5) the incompetent. Now if a 
country has one genius at work in fiction, it 
is lucky; two geniuses make a “ period.” 
As for the skilled and careful artists who re- 
fuse to be hurried and hold themselves up to 
the highest level of which they are capable, 
one might almost count them on the ten 
fingers. Nor can they flood the market, 
' since they steadfastly refuse to do facile slip- 
shod work. The bulk of contemporary fic- 
tion is necessarily produced by the remain- 
ing classes—the industrious professional 
who has acquired a fluent technique, and 








makes a comfortable living by turning out 
two or three well-padded novels every year ; 
the talented amateur, who is formidable by 
his and her numbers ; and the incompetent, 
whose other name is legion. 

The result of insisting upon a high stand- 
ard would be to shut out the flagrantly in- 
competent at once, and the sooner they turn 
their attention to something else, the better. 
It would compel the talented amateur to 
learn his art, and perhaps three years instead 
of three months would be required to pro- 
duce a book that would pass muster. Real 
enthusiasts would give the needed time, with- 
out regard to compensation; the others 
would do better to take up some less labori- 
ous form of literary trifling — society verse, 
say, or limericks. The hard-trotting profes- 
sional hacks would find themselves obliged to 
consider quality as well as quantity, and per- 
haps to spend a year on a novel to bring it 
up to the mark, instead of scribbling at the 
rate of a chapter a day. And the way would 
be left clear for the occasional genius and 
the few and fit among the artists. If there 
were less literary rubbish there would be 
more demand for the best new books ; the 
literary-minded find them in any case, but it 
is otherwise with the larger public. — Spring- 
field Republican. 


The Possibilities of Poetry. — Madison J. 
Cawein has permitted the New York Times 
Saturday Review of Books to print a letter 
written to him by T. B. Aldrich in 1902, in 
which Mr. Aldrich says :— 

“As I once said among some notes in the 
Century Magazine: ‘There is always a 
heavy demand for fresh mediocrity. In 
every generation the least cultivated taste 
has the largest appetite.” At the present 
moment dialectic inanities with a pleasant 
jingle to them find a ready market. Purely 
meditative poetry, poems of landscape, with- 
out figures or human action, never had a 
large sale in this country or any other 
country. 

“But if any one of our poets of to-day 
were to produce a poem like ‘ Evangeline’ 
or ‘Snow-Bound,’ he would lack neither pub- 
lisher nor readers. The stagnation of the 


poetry market is not the fault of the lovers 
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of poetry, but of the makers of it. The 
kind that is wanted is not forthcoming. 
When the right note is struck there will be 
a loud response. Kipling’s ‘ Recessional’ 
found as many listeners as any poet could 
desire. Longfellow is the only American 
poet that ever made an ample yearly income 
(say ten or fifteen thousand dollars ) by his 
verse. The poetical works of Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, and Emerson have met with 
only a moderate sale. Whittier’s one not- 
able success financially was ‘ Snow-Bound,’ 
of which 20,000 copies were sold in the year 
of publication. I am told by Houghton 
Mifflin Company that the demand for Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, etc., has not fallen 
off. Small volumes of verse by men less 
famous are as remunerative as ever they 
were. During the last five years Houghton 
Mifflin Company have published (at their 
own expense) a score of such volumes. 
Several of them did not pay for the binding, 
several have been reprinted (in editions of 
700 copies ) two or three times. This is just 
the same fortune that would have attended 
these books had they been published twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. 

“The situation in England is similar to 
that in the United States. In each case the 
one poet who had a great following is dead, 
and no one has come to take his place. Is 
it the fault of the public, or the poet who 
does n’t come ? Perhaps he is with us in- 
cognito. When Keats was laid in his grave 
at Rome, there were not twelve — no, there 
were not two—men in England who sus- 
pected that a great poet had been laid at 
rest. Leigh Hunt had a strong idea that 
Keats was a fine poet, but not as fine a poet 
as Leigh Hunt. Byron, Moore, Rogers, and 
Southey could not read ‘The Eve of St. 
Agnes’ and ‘Hyperion.’ No great poetry 
(except, possibly, in the case of Tennyson ) 
was ever immediately popular ; by immedi- 
ately I mean in the poet’s lifetime. Tenny- 
son was neglected for years. 

“T believe in a splendid literary future for 
this country. After the all-absorbing novel- 
ists have run their course, we shall have a 
generation, not of poets, perhaps, but of 
dramatists — blank verse fellows. Imagina- 


tion is not going to come to nothing in a 
vast nation like ours. 

“So put all your thought, and soul, and art 
into the verses you are writing to-day... . 
It is enough to be a poet. 

“His work outlives 


” 


glory! 


Slips in English.— A teacher at Wellesley 
College has prepared for the benefit of her 
students the following list of “words, 
phrases, and expressions to be avoided” :— 

“ Guess,” for “ suppose” or “ think.” 

“ Fix,” for “arrange” or “ prepare.” 

“Ride” and “drive” interchangeable. 
( Americanism. ) 

“Real” as an adverb in expressions — 
“real good,” for “really” or “very good,” 
et cetera. 

“Some” ten days, for “about” ten days. 

Not “as I know,” for not “that” I know. 

“Storms,” for it “rains” or “snows” 
moderately. 

“Try” an experiment, for “make” an ex- 
periment. 

Singular subject with contracted plural 
verb, for example: “ She don’t skate well.” 

Plural pronoun with singular antecedent : 
Every “man” or “woman” do “their” 
duty ; or, If you look “any one” straight in 
the face “they” will flinch. 

“ Expect,” for “ suspect.” 

“ First-rate,” as an adverb. 

“ Nice ” indiscriminately. 

“Party,” for “ person.” 

“ Promise,” for “ assure.” 

“ Posted,” for “informed.” 

“ Post-graduate,” for “ graduate.” 

“ Depot,” for “ station.” 

Try “and” go, for try “to” go. 

Try “and” do, for try “to” do. 

“Cunning,” for “‘ smart,” “ dainty.” 

“Cute,” for “ acute.” 

“Funny,” for “odd” or “ unusual.” 

Does it look “good” enough, for “well” 
enough. 

The matter “ of,” for the matter “ with.” 

“ Like” I do, for “as” I do. 

Not “as good” as, for not “so good” as. 

“ Between” seven, for “among” seven. 

Seldom “or” ever, for seldom “if” ever, 
or “seldom or never.” 


him —there’s his 
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tively. 

More than you think “ for,” for more than 
you think. 

“ These ” kind, for “this ” kind. 

“ Nicely,” in response to an inquiry. 

“ Healthy,” for “ wholesome.” 

Just “as soon,” for just “as lief.” 

“ Kind of,” to indicate a moderate degree. 

How a Story Started.—The chance origin 
of a popular story is amusingly illustrated 
in the case of Mrs. Montgomery’s “ Anne of 
Green Gables.” The author was asked to 
contribute a short serial for young readers 
to a Sunday school weekly. Looking 
through an old notebook for an idea, she 
came upon the following: “ Elderly couple 
decide to adopt a boy from an orphan 
asylum. By mistake a girl is sent them.” 
Forthwith she proceeded to block out her 
serial, but as she went on it grew so that 
she decided to expand it far beyond the 
limits set by the editor of the Sunday school 
publication. For him she wrote another 
tale, then starting to tell the story of 
“Anne” for its own sake. 


Clarity in Poetry. — Frederic Harrison has 
been fluttering the dove cotes with some ob- 
servations on poetry. “For my part,” he 
has said, “I have no taste for conundrums, 
rhymed or unrhymed. I will read no poetry 
that does not tell me a plain tale in honest 
words, with easy rhythm and pure music.” 
Whereupon he is praised by some writers 
for his common sense, and gravely reminded 
by others that “in the masters there are 
passages that do not give their ultimate 
meaning at a first careless reading, and that 
even in our own time there may be a kind 
of obscurity that may be described as neces- 
sary.” Neither of these arguments is pre- 
cisely to the point. That obscurity of any 
kind may be a necessity is surely a large as- 
sumption, calling for proofs which have not, 
as yet, been anywhere supplied. Then as to 
the existence of knotty “passages” in this 
or that master, it may be said that it leaves 
the broad justice of Mr. Harrison’s conten- 
tion untouched. You do not indict a poet 
because of one obscure passage or because 
of twenty. It is when obscurity is of the 


Taste and smell “of,” when used transi- 


very essence of his style that you rebel. 
“He has commentators,” said Voltaire of 
Dante, “which is one reason why nobody 
ever reads him.” The witty saying is not 
valid, of course, where the Italian poet is 
concerned, but it embodies an idea of which 
the modern writer would do well to take ac- 
count. Mr. Harrison himself, we dare say, 
makes no difficulty about reading his Dante 
with a commentary and struggling manfully 
with the obscurer passages. But he might 
do this and still, without any inconsistency, 
maintain the position he has announced. — 
New York Tribune. 


How “The Wizard of Oz” Was Written. — 
“Tt is quite true that some playwrights have 
success thrust upon them,” said L. Frank 
Baum, the fairy tale author, whose extrava- 
ganza, “ The Wizard of Oz,” is now in its 
eighth year, and boasts the longest success- 
ful run in its class of entertainment. 

“The thought of making my fairy tale into 
a play had never even occurred to me, when 
one evening my doorbell rang, and I found a 
spectacled young man standing on the mat. 

“*Mr. Baum ?’ he inquired. 

“* Ves,’ I said, ‘what can I do for you ?’ 

“*T want to write the music for your 
opera of ‘“ The Wizard of Oz,”’ he answered. 

“*There’s a mistake,’ I said somewhat 
stiffly, ‘“‘ The Wizard of Oz” is a book.’ 

“*But it ought to be a play—an opera 
or extravaganza or something — and I ought 
to write the music,’ he insisted. 

“The young man interested me then. 

“* Come in,’ said I more cordially, and he 
walked into the hallway. 

“* Have you ever written the score for an 
opera ?’ I inquired. 

“*No,’ said he, shifting on his feet un- 
easily, ‘but I——’ 

“*Ah, I thought not. I’m afraid 
that ——’ 

“*Did you ever write a libretto ?’ he in- 
terrupted. 

“*“N—no. But I—’ 

“* Ah, I thought not. But there’s no rea- 
son why you can’t or why I can’t write the 
music,’ he suggested easily. 

“*Take off your coat,’ said I, ‘and come 
into the library. Your name is —— ?’ 
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“*Tietjens. Paul Tietjens. I’ve come 
from St. Louis to do this work with you,’ he 
explained. 

“TI thought it over for a moment. The 
idea seemed good, and I wondered I had 
never thought of it myself. Doubtless I 
could dramatize my book if I set about it, 
and the extravaganza suggestion caught my 
fancy at once. But my visitor was wholly 
unknown to me, and I hazarded a question as 
to his musical accomplishments. For an- 
swer he sat down at the piano and began to 
play. It was a minuet, a delicate, dreamy 
morceau, so dainty in conception, so rippling 
with melody that I drew a long breath when 
the last sweet notes died away. It was 
afterward the famous ‘Poppy Chorus’ in 
‘The Wizard of Oz.’” —New York Herald. 


Origin of Punctuation, — Punctuation by 
means of stops and points is ascribed to 
Aristophanes, a grammarian of Alexandria, 
Egypt, who lived in the third century, B. C. 
Whatever his system may have been, it was 
subsequently neglected and forgotten, but 
was re-introduced by Charlemagne, the vari- 
ous stops and symbols being designed by 
Warnefried and Alcuin. The present system 
of punctuation was introduced in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century by Aldus Manu- 
tius, a Venetian printer, who invented our 
full stop, colon, semi-colon, comma, marks 
of interrogation and exclamation, paren- 
thesis and dash, hyphen, apostrophe and 
quotation marks. — New York World. 

Use and Punctuation of “O” and “Oh.” — 
“O” and “oh” should be distinguished. 
““O” is used before a noun or pronoun de- 
noting the person spoken to, and is not di- 
rectly followed by any mark of punctuation ; 
“oh” is an interjection denoting pleasure, 
pain, surprise, or fear; as :— 

“When, O my countrymen, will you resent 
this treachery ?” 

“ Oh, what a fearful plunge !” 

“O” is the interjection used with a noun 
in direct address. The point of exclamation 
always follows the whole expression ; as, 
“To Thee, O God!” “Oh!” is used in the 
expression of joy, pain, and other emotions, 
and the point may follow it, as, “ Oh! I have 
hurt my finger.” Or the whole expression 


may be made exclamatory, as, “Oh, how 
beautiful this. sunset is!” “O” is fre- 
quently found in literature where “oh” 
would be preferable. — American Journal 
Educator. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





Arcuaic Speech oF THE Unepucatep. Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for February. 

Pericies. Illustrated. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) ‘or February. 

Tue Sort Story. Editor’s Study, Harper’s Maga- 
cine (38 c.) for February. 

Tue Puitosopuy or Bernarp Suaw. Archibald 
Henderson. Atlantic (38 c. ) for February. 

Wuere tHe Farrte Queens Was Written. Alice 
Meynell. Atlantic (38 c. ) for February. 

ArtHur Upson. With portrait. Putnam’s Magazine 
(2 c.) for February. 

My Srory. VI.— Rossetti’s Last Days. Hall 
Caine. Appleton’s Magazine (18 c.) for February. 

“Ik Marvet,” Man ano Waiter. With portrait. 
Joseph B. Gilder. American Monthly Review of Re- 
views (28 c.) for February. 

Major Ortanpo Jay Smite. With portrait. Al- 
bert Shaw. American Monthly Review of Reviews 
(2 ce.) for February. 

Frencn Poetry anp Enciish Reapers. Brander 
Matthews. Forum for February. 

Lincotn’s EncuisH. Montgomery Schuyler. Forum 
for February. 

Dramatic LITERATURE AND THEATRIC JOURNALISM. 
Clayton Hamilton. Forum for February. 

Tse Hack anp His Pittance. John Walcott, 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for February. 

Lovise CHANDLER Movutton anp Her Lonpon 
Frienpsuips. -Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Bookman 
(2 c.) for February. 

Way Enciitsn Dogs Not Stmpriry Her Specrina. 
Max Eastman. North American Review (38 c.) for 
February. 

Tue Love Letters or Georce Sanp anp At- 
rrep De Mvusset.—III. Illustrated. Metropolitan 
(18 c.) for February. 

Por, tHe Werrp Genius. Elisabeth E. Poe. Cos- 
mopolitan for February. 

Maurice Maetertinck anp His Home at Sr. 
Wanpritte. Alvan F. Sanborn. Munsey’s for Feb- 
ruary. 
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How I Wrote My Greatest Pray (“ The Witch- 
ing Hour”). With portrait. Augustus Thomas. 
Delineator (18 c.) for February. 

CevLesritigs at Home. — Arthur Brisbane. 
trated. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) or January 9. 

EpGar ALtan Poe. Illustrated. W. D. Howells. 
Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for January 16. 

A Few Worps on a Master Mecuanictan ( Edgar 
Allan Poe). Edith M. Thomas. Harper’s Weekly 
{13 c.) for January 16. 

Epcar Attan Poe. Illustrated. Collier’s (13 c.) 
for January 16. 

Pot : A Pronger or Poetry. With portrait. Wirt 
W. Barnitz. Christian Endeavor World for January 14. 

Wittram Hayes Warp—Epitor anp ScHOLAR. 
Howard Allen Bridgman. Congregationalist (13 c. ) 
for January 16. 

Por anp THE Poets or His Time. A. W. Jackson, 
D. D. Christian Register (9 c.) for January 28. 


Illus- 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





George Du Maurier made an unexpected 
fortune from “ Trilby.””. Now his son, Major 
Guy Du Maurier, has produced the play, 
“An Englishman’s Home,” which is Eng- 
land’s greatest theatrical success for years. 

Jack London is ill in Sydney, and has given 
up the idea of continuing his journey around 
the world in his yacht, the Snark. Mr. Lon- 
don planned that it would take him five years 
or more to sail the Snark about the globe. 
He left Oakland Creek a year ago last April, 
and consequently has spént eighteen months 
on the first portion of the journey. 

Myrtle Reed is spending the winter travel- 
ing for her health with her husband, James 
S. McCulloch. In spite of her travels, how- 
ever, Mrs. Reed is busy on a new novel 
which her publishers, the Putnams, expect to 
receive punctually on April 2, the date of 
George Haven Putnam’s birthday. For the 
last nine or ten years Mrs. Reed has cele- 
brated this particular day by making it the 
occasion for sending in her latest novel, 
beautifully typewritten, as a special token of 
remembrance to her publishers. During this 
time they have sold more than 500,000 copies 
of her books. 


D. Appleton & Co. have published in book 
form Hall Caine’s autobiography, which has 
been running serially in Appleton’s Magazine 
under the title of “ My Story.” 


Richard Walton Tully, who, in company 
with David Belasco, wrote “ The Rose of the 
Rancho,” and his wife, Eleanor Gates Tully, 
author of “ The Autobiography of a Prairie 
Girl” and “ The Plow-woman,” have bought 
a ranch near Alma, Calif., in the Santa Cruz 
mountains, and are engaged in the raising of 
horses from pure-bred Arab stock. 

_ Miss Miriam Michelson, author of the 
successful novel, “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” 
and a sister of Professor Michelson, of the 
University of Chicago, who, because of his 
brilliant discoveries in physics, was recently 


‘awarded the Nobel prize, is associate editor 


of the Liberator, the new weekly published at 
San Francisco by the Citizens League of 
Justice as propaganda for stimulation of 
public sentiment and the informing of the 
public mind in the warfare against business 
and political graft in progress in San Fran- 
cisco. 

George E. Woodberry has re-written his 
life of Edgar Allan Poe, published twenty 
years ago, and the result is a two-volume 
centenary biography, which is practically a 
new work, and which Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany will publish at the end of next month. 


The “ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” 
by his nephew, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
published first in 1876, will now be issued by 
the Harpers in this country in an edition 
made to include Macaulay’s own “ Mar- 
ginalia.” This additional material first ap- 
peared in a separate volume, and recently 
was incorporated into the English edition, 
but has not before been published in America 
under one cover with the biography. It 
comprises the vigorous notes and comments 
made by Macaulay on the margins of his 
books — illuminating criticisms on past 
writers of antiquity and modern times, and 
some characteristic reminiscences. 

The sketch of William Morris by Alfred 
Noyes brought out by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in the English Men of Letters series 
aims to present Morris in the light of a char- 
acter study, and in so doing it is interesting 
to note that it is chiefly in an analysis of his 
poetry that Mr. Noyes endeavors to set “ the 
essential man” before his readers. 
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is said to be 
It describes, of 


Louis Becke’s new novel 
largely autobiographical. 


course, adventures in the islands of the Pa- : 


cific. Its thinly-veiled title is : “ The Adven- 
tures of Louis Blake.” 

Lewis Melville is preparing a biography of 
William Beckford, the author of “ Vathek.” 
Beckford’s letters and papers are in the pos- 
session of his descendants, who have agreed 
to let Mr. Melville examine them. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce “ A Manual 
of American Literature,” edited by Theodore 


Stanton, M. A. (Cornell), in collaboration . 


with members of the faculty of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Arthur T. Vance, for many years editor of 
the Woman’s Home Companion, is now 
editor-in-chief of the Pictorial Review, New 
York. 

In the first number of La Follette’s Weekly 
Magazine, issued at Madison, Wis., January 
9, by Senator Robert La Follette, the fiction 
department is represented by a strong story 
of newspaper life by W. J. Neidig, a Stan- 
ford University man. J. Herbert Quick is 
associate editor of the publication. 

The Story-Press Corporation, Chicago, 
publisher of the Blue Book Magazine, has 
begun the publication of another magazine, 
called the Green-Book Album, devoted to 
the more entertaining aspect of the stage. 


The Chicago Madrigal Club again offers a 
prize of $50 for an original poem which shall 
be used in its musical competition of 1909. 
Full details of the contest may be obtained 
from D. A. Clippinger, 410 Kimball Hall, 
Chicago. 

Prizes to the amount of $15,000 are an- 
nounced by the Woman’s Home Journal, 
Springfield, Mass., for long and short stories, 
poems, and anecdotes. 


The MHunter-Trader-Trapper, Columbus, 
O., a magazine devoted to hunting, trading, 
trapping, and outdoor life, wishes to publish 
some continued stories, dealing with the sub- 
jects mentioned. The editor says, also, that 
he will consider some good short manu- 
scripts, of from 1,500 to 4,000 words, and 
that accepted manuscripts will be paid for at 
once and others returned. 


T. C. McClure has retired from the active 
management of the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate. He is succeeded by R. B. Me- 
Clure, who for a number of years has been 
associated with him in the management of 
the business. 

The Uncle Remus Memorial Association 
asks for funds for the purpose of erecting a 
suitable memorial to the late Joel Chandler 
Harris. The association proposés to buy 
Mr. Harris’s old home, the “Snap Bean 
Farm,” together with his house, “ The Sign 
of the Wren’s Nest,” converting the lawn in 
front of the house into a park, wherein it is 
proposed to erect a statue of the author and 
a memorial fountain, “ with frieze containing 
all of the ‘ Uncle Remus’ animals.” Colonel 
R. J. Lowry, of the Lowry National bank, 
Atlanta, Ga., is the treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 

Whatever the merit of Marie Corelli’s 
books may be, she must have a larger steady 
income from her writing than any other Eng- 
lish author if it is true, as stated, that she has 
earned $60,000 a year for the last eighteen 
years. 

That literary labor is not quite at the 
pauper level in Germany appears from the 
fact that a prize of 30,000 marks, or $7,500, 
has been awarded by a family paper for the 
best novel submitted in competition. For 
his latest novel, “Das Hohe Lied,’ Suder- 
mann is said to have received 60,000 marks, 
or $15,000. The German press argues on the 
basis of “such very large amounts” against 
the common belief that the drama pays bet- 
ter than fiction. 

The Sunday School Times of January 2 
was a Golden Jubilee number, celebrating 
fifty years of publication. 

Mary Evelyn Moore Davis died in New 
Orleans January 1, aged fifty-seven. 

Arthur William A’Beckett died in London 
January 14, aged sixty-five. 

Hezba Stretton died in London January 21. 
She wrote first for Charles Dickens in 1859. 

Rev. Dr. Selah Merrill died at Fruitvale, 
Calif., January 22, aged seventy-one. 

Martha Finley (“‘ Martha Farquharson” ) 
died at Elkton, Md., January 30, aged eighty- 
one. 





